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PREFACE. 



This work is intended primarily for the use of candidates 
preparing for the Oxford Local Examinations. The plan 
followed does not differ materially from that adopted in 
the corresponding editions of the First and Second Books 
of Cowper's " Task," of the First and Second Books of 
Milton's " Paradise Lost," of Thomson's "Spring" and 
" Winter," and of Goldsmith's " Traveller." The references 
are to the fifth edition of the Author's '* English Grammar," 
and to that portion of the Grammar which has heen printed 
in a separate form, under the title of ** The Grammatical 
Analysis of Sentences." 

!; C. R MASON. 

Denmark Hill, 

August^ 1865. V 



OUTLINE OF THE 



LIFE OP OLIVEE GOLDSMITH, M.B. 



Oliver Goldsmith was bom on the 10th November, 1728, 
in an obscure Irish village named Pallas, or Pallasmore, 
in the county of Longford. His father, the Eev. Charles 
Goldsmith, was a Protestant clergyman of very slender 
means, whose character has been handed down by his son 
to the affectionate respect of succeeding generations ; for in 
the father of the Man in Black of the Citizen of the World, the 
Village Preacher of iheDeaerted Yillage, and Doctor Primrose 
in the Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith embodied the most 
characteristic traits of his father, as well as of his brother 
Henry. Oliver was the fifth out of a family of eight child- 
ren. About two years after his birth, his father became 
rector of Kilkenny West, and removed to Lissoy, his scanty 
income of some forty pounds a year being increased to 
two hundred. The schoolmistress of Lissoy, who taught 
Oliver his letters, declared that there never was so dull a 
boy. At the age of six the child was handed over to the 
care of the village schoolmsister, Mr. Byrne, a retired^ 
quartexmaster of an Irish regiment which had served in 
Marlborough's wars. He was the original of the Village 
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Schoolmaster in the Deserted Village, From the stories 
ahout his vagahond adventures, which he was fond of 
telling, Oliver was helievcd to have imbihed many of his 
wandering and imsettled tastes. 

From Byrne's school, Oliver was removed to one of a 
superior kind at Elphin. Here his dulness, and the 
ugliness occasioned by a dreadful attack of small-pox, 
rendered him the butt of his schoolfellows. At the age of 
eleven he was sent to a school of repute at Athlone, where 
he remained for two years ; and on the resignation of the 
master, Mr. Campbell, was removed to the school of Edge- 
worthstown, where he stayed four years. In 1745, after 
much resistance on his own part, he was sent to Trinity 
College, Dublin, which he entered as a sizar. In this 
position he had to perform various menial duties, such as 
sweeping the courts, carrying up dishes to the Fellows' 
dining-table, and waiting in the hall while they dined. 
Oliver got on but badly at College. He was idle and 
unsteady, and perpetually getting into scrapes; and 
matters were not mended by 'his having, as tutor, the 
passionate and ferocious Mr. Theaker Wilder. In 1747 
his father died, and Goldsmith was reduced to great 
poverty, occasionally relieved by the kindness of his uncle 
Contarine. He often had to write street-ballads, and sell 
them for small sums, to keep himself from starving. 
Aroused by a public rebuke for taking part in a College 
row, he tried for a scholarship. This he failed to obtain, 
but he got a small exhibition. In his elation at this 
success, he indulged in the unauthorized jollification of a 
small dancing party at his rooms, in the midst of which 
this tutor made his appearance, and knocked him down. 
Poor Goldsmith ran away next day, but was soon after- 
wards brought back by his brother. He took the degree 
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of B.A. in 1749, being the lowest on the list, and shortly 
after returned to his mother's house. Here he passed two 
years, rendering his brother some help in his school, but 
spending most of his time in idleness and dissipation. 
When he applied to the Bishop of Elphin for Ordination, 
he was rejected. His uncle procured him an engagement 
as private tutor, but he did not hold it more than a year. 
He soon lost, or was defrauded of the money he had earned, 
and, on his return home, did not meet with a very cordial 
reception. His worthy uncle Contarine now came to his 
help, and gave him fifty pounds, to enable him to go to 
London, and commence the study of the law : but in 
Dublin the reckless fellow lost all his money at play, and 
again returned home penniless. His uncle again came 
to his help, and provided him with the means of going to 
Edinburgh, to study medicine. Thence he proceeded in 
1754 to Leyden. He did not stay here more than a year. 
He had an irrepressible desire to travel, and set out with 
no resources but a guinea in his pocket and a fiute, to 
make a tour through great part of Europe on foot. There 
can be little doubt that a passage in the Vicar of Wakefield 
describes the mode in which Goldsmith managed to make 
his way. The Philosophic Vagabond, in recounting his 
adventures, says : — ** I had some knowledge of music, with 
a tolerable voice. I now turned what was once my 
amusement into a present means of subsistence. When- 
ever I approached a peasant's house towards nightfall, I 
played one of my most merry tunes, and that procured me 
not only a lodging, but subsistence for the next day." 
This is also alluded to in the Traveller^ 1. 240, &c. In 
this fashion Goldsmith made his way through Flanders, 
France, and Switzerland, and into Italy. Here his skill 
in music was of little avail, for ''every peasant was a 
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better musician than he." He had, howerer, another 
resource to fall back upon, and this was his skill in 
disputation. ''In all the foreign universities and con^ 
vents there are, upon certain days, philosophical theses 
maintained against every adventitious disputant ; for which, 
if the champion opposes with any dexterity, he can claitn 
a gratuity in money, a dinner, and a bed for one night.**- 
In this way Goldsmith made his way to Florence, Verona, 
Mantua, Milan, and Padua. If he ever took the degree of 
Doctor, it must have been either at Louvain or at Paduft. 
Part of the Traveller was composed during this tour. 

While in Italy^ Goldsmith heard of the death of his 
uncle, and returned to England in 1756. In London he 
was for some time in the greatest straits, even lodging 
amongst the common beggars. He obtained some employ- 
ment, 6rst as an apothecary's assistant, afterwards as h 
medical practitioner, next as a corrector of the press in 
Bichardson's office, and then as usher in a school kept by 
Dr. Milner at Peckham. He left this situation to write 
for Mr. Griffiths, the publisher of the Monthly Bevim, 
At the end of a few months, however, this engagement 
suddenly came to an end, when he again sought and 
obtained temporary employment at Dr. Milner's. Through 
this gentleman's good offices. Goldsmith received an 
appointment as physician to one of the factories on the 
Goromandel coast. To raise funds for his outfit, he 
endeavoured te get subscriptions for the publication of 
his Inquiry into the Present State of Polite Literature in 
Europe, and wrote a few articles for Hamilton, the pro- 
prietor of the Critical Review. In some way or other, 
however, the Coromandel appointment fell to the ground. 
Goldsmith then determined to present himself for exami* 
nation at Surgeon's Hall. To get a decent suit of clothes 
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to appear in, he had recourse to his former employer, 
Griffiths, who hecame security for him to a tailor, on con- 
dition of receiving four articles for the Monthly Review, 
He failed to pass ; and partly to relieve his own necessities, 
partly to pay some of his arrears of rent to the poor 
woman of whom he had hired his wretched garret, he 
pawned the clothes, and left the hooks he had received to 
teview as a pledge with an acquaintance, who advanced 
him a small sum of money. Their restoration was de- 
manded hy Griffiths in a peremptory and hrutal manner, 
and Goldsmith had to extricate himself from the difficulty 
by writing a Life of Voltaire for Griffiths. This, and some 
hack-work for Hamilton, occupied him, and provided him 
with the means of a wretched subsistence, till the publica- 
tion of the Inquiry in 1769. In October of the same year 
he began a weekly periodical, called The Bee, the issue 
of which ceased with the eighth number ; and wrote for 
some other serial works. His services, however, ^were 
eagerly secured by Smollett for the British Magazine, and 
by Newbery for the Public Ledger, In the latter appeared 
the admirable Chinese Letters , afterwards collected and 
published under the title of the Citizen of the World, 

Goldsmith's increasing reputation and success enabled 
him now to emerge from the squalid poverty by which he 
had hitherto been surrounded. He moved into decent 
lodgings in Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, and here first 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson. Still his thriftless 
and dissipated habits always left him on the verge of 
penury, and he had to work as a bookseller's hack at 
various hasty compilations, to get the means of sub- 
sistence. His health, too, began to fail, and this neces- 
sitated a visit to Bath. The most considerable of his 
works at this period was a Life of Beau Nash, the celebrated 
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lAHilcr of fashion in that town. His chief employer at 
UiiM tiino was Newbery, the publisher, who for a time 
rtMiiiuuiraUid him for his work by paying the cost of his 
board and lodging at Islington. He never trusted him with 
much ready cash. To this period belongs G-oldsmith's 
I/iMlory of England in a Series of Letters from a Nohlenum to 
his Son, published anonymously, and variously attributed 
at th« time to Lord Chesterfield, Lord Orrery, or Lord 
Lyttl«ton. When the famous Literary Club was founded, 
OoldMtnith, who was by this time well known to most of the 
uum of lottfsrs in London, was one of the earliest members. 
In 1704 he had finished the Vicar of Wakefield and The 
Traveller, The story connected with the former is well 
known. Goldsmith had run into debt with his landlady, 
who hml him arrested. In great tribulation he sent an 
urumi mcHHago to Dr. Johnson, who went to him, and on 
inquiring what means he had of meeting his difficulties, 
had placed in his hands the manuscript of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, which poor Goldsmith himself, not being able to 
get out, was unable to sell. Struck by its merits, Johnson 
took tlio work away with him, and disposed of it to Francis 
Nflwbery for sixty pounds. The book, however, was not 
puhliHhed till two years afterwards. Meanwhile the Tra- 
veller appeared in 1764. It was the first of Goldsmith's 
works which was published with his name. The promi- 
nent characteristics of this poem are set forth with great 
taste and judgment by Mr. Forster {Life of Goldsmith, 
p. 816) : — *' The predominant impression of the poem is of 
its naturahiess and facility ; and there is felt the surpass- 
ing charm with which its every-day genial fancies invest 
high thoughts of human happiness. The serene graces of 
its style, and the rich mellow flow of its verse, take us cap- 
tive, before we feel the enchantment of its lively images of 
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various life, reflected from its calm still depths of philoso- 
phic contemplation. Above all do we perceive that it is a 
poem built upon Nature ; that it rests upon honest truth. 
It does not cry to the moon and the stars for impossible 
sympathy, or deal with other worlds, in fact or imagina- 
tion, than the writer has lived in and known. Wisely has 
he avoided, what, in the false-heroic versifiers of his day, 
he had wittily condemned — the practice, even commoner 
since, of building up poetry on fantastic unreality, of cloth- 
ing it in harsh inversions of language, and of patching it out 
with affectations of bygone vivacity ; * as if the more it was 
unlike prose, the more it would resemble poetry.* His own 
poetical language is unadorned yet rich, select yet exqui- 
sitely plain, condensed yet home-felt and familiar. He 
has considered, as he says himself of Parnell, ' the lan- 
guage of poetry is the language of life, and conveys the 
warmest thoughts in the simplest expression. ' " A few 
days after the publication of the poem, the sister of Bey- 
nolds heard it read aloud by Johnson. "Well," she 
exclaimed, "I never more shall think Dr. Goldsmith 
ugly." A few days before, when called upon to give, as 
a toast, the ugliest man she knew, she had named poor 
Goldsmith. 

About this time Goldsmith made another attempt to 
establish himself as a physician, and for some months 
displayed his thick-siBt person in all the bravery of a scarlet 
and purple suit of clothes. It is not recorded that he 
obtained more than one patient. He turned his powers to 
more profitable account by writing a Si^rvey of Experimental 
Philosophy for Newbery. In 1766 the Vicar of Wakefield 
was published. It is with this exquisite tale that Gold- 
smith's name will always be most readily and lovingly 
associated. It had not been written to order; the compo- 
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sition of it had been his solace in many a weary month 
of literary drudgery. Into it he poured all the treasures 
of his generous and kindly nature, his rich humour, his 
tender pathos, as they had been developed in the course of 
his own wayward, suffering, and unsettled life ; and thus 
was produced a book ** to which," as Sir Walter Scott said, 
** we return again and again, and bless the memory of an 
author who contrives so well to reconcile us to human 
nature." Its immediate popularity, however, was not so 
great as might have been anticipated, though it steadily 
rose in favour, and had reached a sixth edition, and been 
translated into several continental languages, before the 
author's death. 

Goldsmith appeared twice as a dramatic author. His 
comedy of the Good-natured Man was produced in 1768, 
with encouraging success on the whole. By the profits of 
his benefits, and the sale of the copyright, he obtained 
some five hundred pounds. Shortly after we find him 
engaged on a History of Rome, and a larger History of 
England, for both of which he was well paid. But debts 
and embarrassments multiplied still faster than his means. 
G-oldsmith was generous, and he was also vain, extravagant, 
and thoughtless. He laid out a large sum in purchasing 
and furnishing comfortable chambers in the Temple, the 
social noises frequently heard in which were a serious 
disturbance to Blackstone, the celebrated lawyer, who 
occupied chambers beneath. His tailor's bills were fre- 
quent and large, and gaudy silk breeches and bloom* 
coloured coats showed equally his childish vanity and his 
thriftless extravagance. Some portion of his gains, too, 
was squandered in gambling and other disreputable kinds 
of dissipation. But his increasing reputation secured for 
him admission to the best literary society of the capital. 
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and we find him the constant associate of Johnson, Burke, 
and Beynolds. The Deserted Village was published in 
1770, and deservedly won a popularity which was as 
immediate as it has been lasting. This was followed by an 
abridgment of his Boman History and a Life of Boling- 
broke. At this time he had conferred upon him the 
honorary distinction of Professor of Ancient History in the 
Royal Academy of Painting. In 1773 was produced his 
capital comedy She Stoops to Conquer, the success of which 
was more immediate and decided than that of the first. In 
the following year he brought to a conclusion his History 
of the Earth and Animated Nature^ on which he had been 
engaged for two or three years. Though mainly a compi- 
lation, it was enriched with a good deal of original observa- 
tion of country life. A large part of it was composed at a 
farm-house near Edgewai'e, where Goldsmith lodged from 
time to time. He received no less than £850 for this 
work, but the whole of the money had been spent before 
the book was finished. To supply his necessities he made 
an abridgment of his History of England, and compiled 
a History of Greece, These histories exhibit no depth 
of learning, or power of historical criticism, but their 
admirable style has rendered them popular. 

Goldsmith died on the 4th of April, 1774, of a low 
nervous fever, aggravated by mental anxiety and by the 
injudicious use of a medicine in which he had great faith, 
and which he insisted upon taking in spite of warning. 
His debts are supposed to have amounted to some £2,000. 
The last literary work on which he was engaged, and which 
he left incomplete, was a satirical poem entitled Retaliation. 
It consisted of a series of supposed epitaphs on his various 
friends. It was suggested by a sportive attack made on 
him one evening at the Club, when each of the members 
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produced an epitaph for Goldsmith. Of these Garrick*s 
is the only one that has been preserved:— 

*' Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor PolL" 

Among Goldsmith's minor poetical works may be men- 
tioned the exquisite ballad entitled The Hermit; the 
Haunch of Venison, a poetical letter of thanks to his friend 
and benefactor, Lord Clare; various prologues and epi- 
logues ; some humorous pieces, such as the Elegy on the 
Death of a Mad Dog, and the Elegy on Mrs. Mary Blaize ; 
and other slight occasional pieces. 

Goldsmith was buried in the grave-yard of the Temple 
Church. A monument was erected to his memory in West- 
minster Abbey, with an inscription composed by Dr. 
Johnson. 



DEDICATION 



to 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 



DiSAH Sir, 

I can have no expectation in an address of this kind, either to 
add to your reputation, or to establish my own. You can gain 
nothing from my admiration, as I am ignorant of that art in which 
you are said to excel ; and I may lose much by the severity of your 
judgment, as few have a juster taste in poetry than you. Setting 
interest, therefore, aside, to which I never paid much attention, I 
must be indulged at present in following my affections. The only 
dedication I ever made was to my brother, because I loved him better 
than most other men. He is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this 
poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the vendHcation and mere 
mechanical parts of this attempt, I do not pretend to inquire ; but I 
know you will object (and indeed several of onr best and wisest 
friends concur in the opinion), that the depopulation it deplores is no 
where to be seen, and the disorders it laments are only to be found in 
the poet's own imagination. To this I can scarcely make any other 
answer, than that I sincerely believe what I have written ; that I 
have taken all possible pains, in my country excursions, for these four 
or five years past, to be certain of what I allege ; and that all my 
views and inquiries have led me to believe those miseries real, which 
I here attempt to display. But this is not the place to enter into an 
inquiry whetiier the country be depopulating or not : the discussion 
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would take up much room, and I should prove myself, at best, an 
indifferent politician, to tire the reader with a long preface, when I 
want his unf atigued attention to a long poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the countiy, I inveigh against the 
increase of our luxuries ; and here also I expect the shout of modem 
politicians against me. For twenty or thirty years past, it has been 
the fashion to consider luxury as one of the greatest national advan- 
tages ; and all the wisdom of antiquity in that particular, as erroneous. 
Still, however, I must remain a professed ancient on that head, and 
continue to think those luxuries prejudicial to states by which so 
many vices are introduced, and so many kingdoms have been imdone. 
Indeed, so much has been poured out of late on the other side of the 
question, that merely for the sake of novelty and variety, one would 
sometimes wish to be in the right. 

I am. Dear Sir, 

Tour sincere friend and ardent admirer, 

Oliveb Goldsmith. 



THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 



Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health aod plenty cheer'd the labouring swain j 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delay *d ; 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 5 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ; 

How often have I loiter'd o*er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endear'd each scene I 

How often have I paused on every charm— 

The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 10 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topp*d the neighbouring hill ; 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I bless'd the coming day, 1 5 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ! 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 20 

And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art, and feats of strength went round ; 

B 
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And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Sacceeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 25 

B V holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter*d round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's side-long looks of loye ; 

The matron's glance, that would those looks reprove : 30 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these. 

With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed. 

These were thy charms — ^but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 35 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And Desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain. 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; 40 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 
But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way } 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hoUoW'SOunding bittern guards its nest; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 45 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries; 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand. 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 50 

111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their coimtry's pride, 55 

When once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 
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A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man; 
For him light Laboar spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more ; 60 

His best companions, innocence and health ; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 65 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose i 
And every want to luxury allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentler hours that plenty bade to bloom. 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room, 70 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene. 
Lived in each look, and brighten'd all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn, parent of the blissful hour, 75 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power« 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruin'd grounds. 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 80 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings through this world of care. 
In all my griefs — and Qod has given my share — 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 85 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn'd skill ; 90 
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Aronnd mj fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw : . 

And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pnrsne. 

Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 96 

Here to return — and die at home at last 



Oh, hlest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Ketreat from cares, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 100 

"Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep. 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
Nor surly porter stands in guilty state, 105 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end. 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 110 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There, as I pass'd, with careless steps and slow, 115 

The mingling notes came soften 'd from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid suog, 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young. 
The noisy geese that gabbled o*er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school, 120 

The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind j 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 
And fiird each pause the nightingale had made. 
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But now the sounds of population fail, 125 

No cheerful murmnrs fluctuate in' the gale. 

No busy steps the grass-grown foot- way tread, 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled : 

AU but yon widow'd, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 13Q 

She, wretched matron, forced, in age, for bread, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shade, and weep till morn ; 

She only left of all the harmless train, 135 

The sad historian of lAie pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse^ where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 140 

A»man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Bemote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wish'd to change, his place.; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power '■ ' 145 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had leam'd to prize, 
More bent to raise the vnretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wandering^, but relieved their pain ; 150 

The long-remember'd beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims alloVd ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 155 

Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his cmtch, and show'd how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man leam'd to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in'their woe; • ' 160 
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Careless their merits or their faults to scaoi 
His pity gave ere charity began. 



Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e'en his failings lean*d to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 165 

He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 170 



Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
CSomfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 175 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaflected grace. 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place j 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scofl*, remained to pray. 180 

The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal each honest rustic ran ; 
Ken children foUow'd, with endearing wile. 
And pluck'd his gown to share the good man's smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed ; 185 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distress'd : 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts ita awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 190 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on ^ts head. 
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Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom'd forze unprofitablj gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion skill'd to rule, 19({ 

The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stem to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 200 

Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he : 
Full well the busy wliisper, circling round. 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frown'd. 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 205 

The love he bore to learning was in fault : 
The village all declared how much he knew; 
'Twas ciBrtain he could write and cypher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could gauge ; 210 

In arguing, too, the parson own*d his skill ; 
For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound, 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 215 

That one small head should carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the sign-post canght the passing eye, 220 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired ; 
Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 225 

The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The white-wash'd wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The vamish'd dock that click'd behind the door ; 
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The chesty contriyed a double debt to pay» 

A bed by nighty a chest of drawers by day j * 230 

The pictures placed for ornament and use ; >' 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 

The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 

With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay ; 

While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 235 

Ranged o'er the chimney, glisten'd in a row» 

Vain transit^y splendours I could not all 
Eeprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 

An hour's importance to the poor man's heart ; 240 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair. 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer'a news, the barber's tale. 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 245 

Belax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be press'd^ 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 250 

Yes t let the rich deride, the proud disdain 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art ^ 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play^ 255 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade^ 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array 'd, 260 

In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain : 
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And, e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks if this be joy. 

Ye friends to trnth, ye statesmen who survey 266 

The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 270 

Hoards, e'en beyond the miser's wish, abound, ' 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Tet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. ^ 

Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 275 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds : 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their growth ; 280 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies : 

While thus the land, adorn'd for pleasure all, 285 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadorn'd and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow'd charm that dress supplies. 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 290l 

But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then shines forth solicitous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress : — 

Thus fares the land by luxury betray'd : 295 

In Nature's simplest charms at first array'd. 
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Bat Terging to decline, its splendonrs rise, 

Its Tistas strike, its palaces sarprise ; 

While, scourged by famine from the smiling land« 

The monmfol peasant leads his humble band ; 800 

And while he sinks without one arm to save, 

The country blooms — a garden and a grave. 

Where then, a}i ! where phall poverty reside, 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd, 305 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless flelds the sons of wealth divide, 
And e'en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — ^What waits him there P 
To see profusion that he must not share ; ^ 310 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind ; 
To see those joys the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 315 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display. 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign. 
Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train : 320 

Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts? Ah ! turn thine eyes 325 

Where the poor houseless, shivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 330 
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Now lost to all, her Mends, her yirtue fled, 

Near her betriiyer's door she lays her head ; 

And pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 

With heayy heart deplores that laokless hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 335 

8he left her wheel and robes of conntry brown. 

Do thine, sweet Aubom, thine, the loyeUest train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain P 
E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread ! 340 

Ah ! no. To distant climes, a dreary scene. 
Where half the conyex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far difierent there from all that charm'd before, 345 

The yarious terrors of that horrid shore ; 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing. 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 350 

Those poisonous fields, with rank luxuriance crown'd. 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the yengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 355 

And sayage men more murderous sliU than they i 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the rayaged landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from eyery former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassy-yested green, 3fiO 

The breezy coyert of the warbling grove. 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless loye. 

Good Heayen ! what sorrows gloomed that parting day, 
That caird them from their natiye walks away ; 
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When the poor exiles, «Tery pleasure past, 365 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly look'd their last, 

And took a long farewell, and wish'd in vain 

For seats like these hey ond the western main ; 

And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 

Betum'd and wept, and still retum'd to weep ! 370> 

The good old sire the first prepared to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woe ; 

But for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 

He only wish'd for worlds beyond the graveu 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 375 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover's for a father's arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 

And blest the cot where every pleasure rose ; 380 

And kiss*d her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 

And clasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear; 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 

In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O Luxury ! thou cursed by Heaven's decree, 385 

How ill-exchanged are things like these for thee ! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 
Diffiise their pleasures only to destroy I 
Kingdoms^y thee, to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own : 390 

At every draught large and more large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank, unwieldy woe ; 
Till, sapp'd their strei^gth, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sinky and spread a ruin round. 

E'en now the devastation is begun, 395 

And half the business of destruction done ; 
E'en now methinks, as pondering here I standi ■ 
I see the rural Virtues leave the land. 
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I>own where yon anchoring yessel spreads the sail 

That, idly waiting, flaps with every gale, 400 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 

Contented toil, and hospitable care. 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there ; 

And piety with wishes placed above, 405 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry ! thou loveliest maid, 

Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 

Unfit in these degenerate times of shame 

To catch the heart or strike for honest fame ; 410 

Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried. 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 

Thou source of all my bHss, and all my woe. 

That fotind'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so ; 

Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 415 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ! 

Farewell ; and, oh ! where'er thy voice be tried. 

On Tomo's clifis, or Pambamarca*s side. 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 420 

Still, let thy voice prevailing over time. 

Redress the rigours of th' inclement clime ; 

Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain ; 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 

Teach him that states, of native strength possessed, 425 

Though very poor, may still be veiy blest ; 

That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away ; 

While self-dependent power can time defy. 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 430 



NOTES. 



1. Auburn, It is nsnally taken for granted that the village that 
€k)ldtmith had in view in the following channing description was 
Lissoy, where his father took np his residence when he was pro- 
moted to the living of Kilkenny West, and the introductory part 
of the poem favours the idea that a local reference of this kind 
was intended. Accordingly admirers of Goldsmith have taken 
the utmost pains to identify every feature in the description. There 
is, however, great justice in the following remarks of Mr. Forster 
{Life ofOoldmith, p. 361). 

*' Beautifully it is said by Mr. Campbell, *that fiction in poetry 
is not the reverse of truth, but her soft and enchanted resemblance ; 
and this ideal beauty of nature has seldom been united with so much 
sober fidelity, as in the group and scenery of the Deserted Village, * 
It is to be added, that everything in it is English, the feeling, inci- 
dents, descriptions, and allusions ; and that this consideration may 
save us needless trouble in seeking to identify sweet Auburn with 
Lissoy. Scenes of the poet^s youth had doubtless risen in his memory 
as he wrote, mingling with, and taking altered hue from later expe- 
riences ; — thoughts of those early days could scarcely have been absent 
from the wish for a quiet close to the struggles and toil of his mature 
life, and very probably, nay almost certainly, when the dream of 
such a retirement haunted him, Lissoy formed part of the vision. 
It is even possible he may have caught the first hint of his design 
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from a local Westmeath poet and schoolmaster, who in his yonth 
had given rhymed utterance to the old tenant grieyances of the Irish 
mral population; nor could complaints that were also loudest in 
those boyish days at lissoy of certain reckless and unsparing evio- 
tion, by which one G^eral Naper (Napper or Napier) had persisted 
in improying his estate, have passed altogether from Goldsmith's 
memory. But there was nothing local in his present aim ; or, if 
there was, it was the rustic life and niral scenery of England. It 
is quite natural that Irish enthusiasts should have found out the 
fence, the furze, the thorn, the decent church, the never-failing 
brook, the busy mill, even the Twelve Qood Rules, and Royal Game 
of GU>ose. It was to be expected that pilgrims should have borne 
away every vestige of the first hawthorn they could lay their hands 
on. It was very graceful and pretty amusement for Mr. Hogan 
when he settled in the neighbourghood to rebuild the village inn, 
and for security against the enthusiasm of predatory pilgrims, to fix 
in the wall * the broken tea-cups wisely kept for show,* to fence 
round with masonry what remained of the hawthorn, to prop up the 
tottering walls of what was once the parish school, and to christen his 
fnrbished-up village and adjoining mansion by the name of Auburn. 
All this, as Walter Scott has said, * is a pleasing tribute to the poet 
in the land of his fathers ;' but it certainly is no more.'* 

The first six lines of the poem consist of a vocative, or nominative 
of appellation. Auburn, with various attributive adjimcts attached to 
it. These, however, do not give us a complete principal sentence. 

I, 2. Where — sioain. An adjective clause {Or, 420, An, 77), 
forming an attributive adjunct to Auburn, 

I. 3. Where— paid. An adjective clause, constructed like the last. 

I, 4. [Where] parting— delayed. An adjective clause like the 
preceding. 

l. 6. W?i&i every sport could please. This may be taken as an 
adjective sentence in the attributive relation to yovih. If not treated 
thus, it may be taken as an adverbial sentence attached to seats, which 
being in apposition to bowers, is an aUributive word, and, like any 
other attributive, may be qualified by an adverb. 

I. 7. How often — scene. Here at last we get a principal sentence. 

I. 8. Where humble — scene. An adjective sentence attached to 
green. (Or. 420, An. 77.) 

I. 10. Repeat how often have I paused on before each of the 
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.'duunik' exumierated, — 'the sheltered cot,' 'the cultiTated femn,' 

L 12. That topped the neighbouring hMU An adjectiye clause, 
qualifyiiig church, 

L 13. Wi^ secUs, &c., is an attributive adjunct of hush, and beneath 
the shade is an attribatiye adjunct of seats, {Gr, 362, 4^ An. 20, 4.) 

Those who insisted upon finding at Lissoy every feature mentioned 
by Croldsmith, b^eved that they had identified the hawthorn-bush, 
vhich was speedily almost demolished by admirers of the poet, who 
cot off pieces by way of remembrance. Mr. Hogan had the remains 
of it surrounded by a stone wall, to keep it from demolition. 
Nothing remains of it at present. 

L 14. Age. This is an example of au abstract noun being used 
in a concrete sense, just as we use nobility both for the quality of 
noblenesSf and for that body of persons in whom this quality (in one 
of its aspects at least) resides. 

Goldsmith took great pains in elaboratiug his poetical composi- ■ 
iioDS. Cooke, a friend and neighbour of Goldsmith^ called on him 
the second morning after he had begun the present poem, and found 
him at work. His method was to sketch a part of his design in 
prose, setting down the ideas that he intended to embody. This 
sketch he then proceeded to correct and versify. If, in doing this, 
he made any additions, he revised these with the utmost possible 
care* On the morning in question the poet had produced the ten 
lines from the fifth to the fifteenth, which he himself, with some 
glee, pronounced to be a good morning's work. 

L 16. When toU—play, An adjective seutence, qualifying day. 

L 17. [ When] all the village — looks reprove. A complex adjective 
clause, constructed like the last. 

L 19. While many a paMime — surveyed. An adverbial dlause 
attached to the verb led. The young contending ^ &c., ia a nominative 
i^olute, forming an adverbial adjunct to circled. As the old surveyed 
is an adverbial clause (of time) attached to contending. (Gr, 372, 6. 
An. 31, 5.) 

L 21. [WhUel many a gambol — ground. An adverbial clause 
attached to led, [WlaU] sleigJUs^^wettt round is another clause of 
the same kind. 

During the two idle years that Goldsmith passed at home after 
leaving Dublin, he took his full share in the various 8x>orts of the 
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village, uid even set on foot a sort of dab, which met at the old inn 
for telling tales, singing songs, and other jovial amnsements. 

L 23L IWkile] stUl— inspired. Another adverbial clause attached 
to IfcL The adverbial daose cu each repeated pleasure tired qualifies 
the verb inspired. 

L 26u After dawn repeat inspired the mirthftd band. This is one of 
the succeeding sports that he refers to. That simply — down is an adjec- 
tive clause qualifying pair. To tire, &&, is an attributive adjunct of 
renown. The expression is equivalent to the renown qf tiring each 
other down by holding out. (Gr. 362, 4. An. 20, 4.) 

/. 27. Mistrusdess, &c., is here used in the sense of not suspecting 
that his face was smutted. The phrase is not justifiable. To mistrust a 
thing is not to suspect its presence or existence. 

I. 28. WhUe secret— place. An adverbial clause qualifying mis- 
trustless. Titter is of the same origin as the Grerman verb zHtem, * to 
tremble.' Grerman words beginning with z frequently answer to Eng- 
lish words beginning with ty as zw^to, zehn » ten. After place repeat 
inspired the mirthful band. See note on L 26. 

L 32. Take to please as the complement of the predicate taught, 
(fir. 391. An. 50.) 

I. 35. Lawn. This word is spelt laund or launde in the older 
English writers, and even in Shakspere. It is the same as the 
French lande. In English it implied, as Camden (Rem, 118) says, 
* a plain among trees. ' 

1, 37. The tyranCs hand. An English gentleman, General Robert 
Napier, purchased the estates of Lord Dillon, which included Lissoy, 
and ejected some of his tenants. The land which they had occupied 
was thrown into the park. The Napier estate was the subject of a 
protracted lawsuit, and was sold in 1838. 

2. 40. Half a tillage— plain. That is, the land being only half 
tilled, a stingy or scanty amount of produce is the consequence. 

I. 42. This is a well constructed line. The description is vivid 
and terse. Every word tells ; and the alliteration at the end gives a 
heaviness and monotony to the close of the description which accords 
admirably with the idea that had to be expressed. 

/. 4^ The proper meaning of glade seems to be * a space covered 
or arched over with trees.' It is connected with the Anglo-Saxon 
gehlyd, * covered,' and gehleod, * a vault or concave.' 

I, 44. The bittern or bittour [hotaurus) is a bird of the heroi; 

Q 
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family. In the d«ji of fakomy it wm 'pfcserred* lor sport witk 
great care, ha flesh being lield in hi^ esteem. Its note has a 
deep booming or drumming sound, whence its prorincaal names 
mire^drum and huUerimnqt, It used to be bdiered that tiie 
bittern made this peculiar note (called by coimtiy peo^ hm^ping 
or hwnMing) by thmsting its beak etther into the mnd or into a 
reed, and blowing. Chancer (in the Wyf of Bathes Tale) has 
the expression — *'As a b3rtonre bomblith in the myre» Sche layd 
hir month nnto the water donn.** Dryden, in his rersion of Uie 
same story, uses the j^irase: *As a bittonr bnmps within a 
reed.' The bittern is a solitary Inrd, and hannts swamps and 
reedy marshes. 

L 46. The unvaried cries are the incessantly repeated yee-wH, pee- 
wit, from which the bird gets its other name. 

I. 61. To /are (Anglo-Saxon /araw, GrermanyoArew) is to 'proceed' 
or *traveL' Welfare is 'getting on welL' In wayfarer the original 
meaning of the root is preserved. 

I. 52. Where wealth accumivlatesy and [wJiere] men deeay, are 
adjective clauses, qualifying land. 

Goldsmith's notions of political economy are of the crudest kind. 
Where wealth accumulates, population is sure to increase. Wealth 
can accumulate only by the employment of capital, and where capital 
is employed men must be employed. Hence population flows towards 
the centres of wealth, and increased means of obtaining support 
render marriages more frequent. Decrease of population is now 
accepted as a pretty certain indication of impoverishment. Nor is 
it by any means true that the tone of morality is higher amongst 
agricultiu'al labourers than amongst handicraftsmen, and those em- 
ployed in various ways in connection with commerce. This is one of 
those notions which, like the belief in the superior virtue and inno- 
cence of savage life, has long been exploded. 

This depopulation of villages was a subject to which Goldsmith 
frequently recurred. Thus towards the end of the Deserted Village he 
•ays : — 

"Have we not . . . 
Seen Opulence, her grandeur to maintain. 
Lead stern Dei)opuIation in her train, 
And over fields where scattered hamlets rose, 
In barren, solitary pomp repose ? 
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Hare we sot seen, at Pleasure's lordly call, 
The smiling, long-frequented village fall f ' 

**He told Sir Joshua Keynolds that four or five years before the 
Deserted ViUagt was published, he had, by sundry excursions into 
various parts of England, verified his fears of the tendency of over- 
growing wealth to depopulate the land ; and his remark to a friend 
who called upon him the second morning after he had commenced the 
poem, was nearly to the same effect : — ' Some of my friends differ 
with me on this plan,' he said, after describing the scheme, 'and 
think this depopulation of villages does not exist ; but I am myself 
satisfied of the fact. I remember it in my own country, and have 
seen it in this.' " — (Forster's Life of OoldanvUh, p. 305.) Harsh and 
unfeeling evictions of tenantry have undoubtedly too often taken 
place in England and Scotland, as well as in Ireland. Goldsmith's 
mistake was, that he attributed to a general social tendency that 
which was due to the cruel selfishness of individual landlords. 

I, 63. Before may fade repeat princes and lords. 

I 54^, As a breath has made [them] is an adverbial clause attached 
to the predicate can make. 

L 56. When [they are] once destroyed. An elliptical adverbial clause, 
attached to the predicate can be supplied. 

I. 57. Ere Englan^s griefs begem. An adverbial clause, attached 
to was. 

I. 58. When every — man. An adjective clause {Or. 420. An. 77), 
qualifying time. It is. quite a mistake to suppose that the productive- 
ness of a country is increased by its being cut up into small allotments. 
Productive farming requires capital, which the holder of a * rocni ' of 
land is not likely to have. If a country like England, which is in- 
capable of producing food enough to supply its population, were sub- 
divided in this way, the majority would come but poorly off. 
I. 63. Repeat light labour hQiore just gave, and before gave no more 
What life required may be treated as an adjective clause used sub- 
stantively. Strictly speaking, it qualifies an antecedent that under- 
stood. {Or. 421, 531, b. An. 78, 129.) 

I. 61. Supply being before innocence and before ignorance. We 
then get two nominatives absolute, forming adverbial adjuncts to the 
predicate grai;«. {Or. 372, 5. An. 31, 5.) 

L 65. Where scaMered hamlets rose. An adjective clause, qualifying 
latjon. See note on I. 35. 
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I 68. It will be better to repeat the predicate reposes, with its 
adverbial adjunct along the lawn, &c. , after aUied and after pride, 

L 69. It will be better to repeat the predicates Uved and brightened 
for each of the subjects hours, desires, and sports. We shall thus get 
six sentences made by means of three subjects and two predicates. 

I, 70. BiU is sometimes used as an adverb, sometimes as a preposi- 
tion, and sometimes as a conjunction. (See Or, 282, note ; 284, note ; 
666, 667, 668, 669, 670. An. 176—179.) 

U 77. Here had better be taken as an adverbial adjunct of waJses, 
tweUs, and turns. As I take — grounds. An adverbial clause, qualify- 
ing each of the predicates tvakes, swells, and turns. 

I. 79. Many a year elapsed, A. nominative absolute, forming an 
adverbial adjunct to return. Those who insist that Groldsmith had 
a special reference to Lissoy and his own connection with it in every 
part of this poem, will find some difficulty in these lines, for it is 
pretty certain that Goldsmith never revisited the scenes of his youth 
after he returned from his travels. 

[As I] return to view^ &c. An adverbial clause, constructed like 
the last. On the analysis of it see Or. 631, c; An, 130. 

I. 82. Repeat remembrance before each of the verbs sweUs and 
turns. 

I. 86. To crown, to lay, to husband, &c., with the objects and other 
words attached to them, form attributive adjuncts of the noun hopes, 
Hopes to crown, &c., is equivalent to hopes of crowning, &c. {Chr. 
362, 4. ^n. 20, 4.) The sense of the verb crovm may be gathered 
from I. 99. 

I. 92. [That] I fdt and \fha£[ I saw are adjective clauses qualifying 
all, which is here used substantively. 

/. 93. As a hare— flew, A complex adverbial clause qualifying 
had, 

I. 96. My long vexations past. This nominative absolute forms an 
adverbial adjunct to return, 

A full sense of the pathos of this beautiful passage can only be 
obtained by reading* the story of Goldsmith's life. 

I. 99. Supply is before ?ie. Who crowns — of ea>se, who quits — try, 
and [who\ since His— fly, are three adjective clauses qualifying the 
subject he. Take » as a verb of incomplete predication (Or, 391. An, 
50), having liappy for its complement, which is qualified by the 
adverb how. 
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I, 102. Since ^tia hard to combat. An adverbial clause qualifying 
learns. To cmnbat must be taken as an enlargement or attributive 
adjunct of the subject U, {Or, 531. An, 128.) 

I, 104. Before tempt repeat /or him no — we^, 

L 105. In analysing put /or him no for nor, 

I, 106. To spurn — gate. An adverbial adjunct of stands, 

I. 108. Angels btfriending, &c, A nominative absolute, forming an 
adverbial adjunct to moves, {Or. 372, 5, An, 31, 6.) 

I. 110. WhUe — way. An adverbial clause qualifying «tnX». Observe 
that while is in the adverbial relation to the predicate of its own 
clause. 

L 111. All his prospects brightening, &c, A nominative absolute, 
forming an adverbial adjunct to commences. Ere the world he pa^t is 
an adverbial clause, qualifying commences. 

Goldsmith dedicated this poem to Sir Joshua Eeynolds. The latter, 
by way of public acknowledgment, painted his picture of ' designa- 
tion,' and had it engraved by Watson, with this inscription : — ** This 
attempt to express a character in the Deserted Village is dedicated to 
Dr. Goldsmith by his sincere friend and admirer, Joshua Reynolds. '* 

I, 113. When oft — rose. An adverbial clause, qualifying was. 

I. 117. Th£ swain responsive, &c., the sober herd, &c., the noisy 
geese, &c,, the playful children, &c., the watch-dog's voice, &c., the loud 
laugh, &>o,, are all in apposition to notes, to which accordingly they 
are to be attached as attributive adjuncts. {Or. 362, 2. An, 20, 2.) 

I, 121. TfuU bayed, &c. An adjective clause qualifying not votce, 
but vmtchrdog^s, 

L 124. After pause supply that or which, and repeat these aU before 
JUled, This part of the description befits an English village better 
than an Irish one, as the nightingale (which is '& migratory bird) 
does not visit Ireland any more than Scotland, North Wales, or 
ComwalL 

I, 129. In analysing leave out the secoud all, and take but yon 
widotoed solitary thing, &c., as an adverbial adjunct, qualifying all in 
2. 128. But is a preposition governing the noun thing, {Or, 372, 2. 
An, 31, 2.) 

To mcmile is to spread over or cover, as with a cloth or cloak. 

I, 136. Xu analysing, leave out the second she, which is only a re- 
petition of the former. The only being left, &c,, is a nominative 
absolute, forming an adverbial adjunct to the predicate is fled. 
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I. 136. The sad historian, ftc. That is, she ia the only person left 
who can give any information about it. 

Those who tind a si)ecial reference in each part of this description 
to something connected with Lissoy, tell us that the old woman here 
meant was one Catherine Geraghty. But Lissoy was never reduced 
to such a condition as that described in the poem while Goldsmith 
had any personal acquaintance with it. It was many years since he 
had seen the place at all, and the tone of the poem indicates that his 
feelings had been strongly roused by something that had come under 
his direct observation much more recently. (See note on I. 52. ) 

I 137. The following exquisite delineation of the Village 
Preacher was drawn from the life. Goldsmi^ here reproduced 
the most characteristic traits of his father, and of his broths Henry, 
a man of similar unworldliness and simplicity. The passage seems 
to have been written almost immediately after he received news of 
his brother's death, in A.D. 1768. 

Near yonder copse, where once^smUed, tohere many a flower stiU 
frows wild, there, and where a few — disclose, are co-ordinate adverbial 
adjuncts of the predicate rose. 

L 141. A man dear toaUthe country and passing rich are comi^- 
ments of the predicate teas, which may be repeated with the second, 
80 as to make a separate sentence. 

I, 142. With forty pounds a year. An adverbial adjunct of was. 
From the dedicatory epistle prefixed to the Travdler we leam 
that this sum was the amount of the income of Goldsmith's brother 
Henry. It had also been that of his father before he was promoted 
to the living of Kilkenny West, when it was increased to neariy two 
hundred. 

I, 143. He ran his race. This example of an accusi&tive of cognate 
meaning with the verb, placed after an intransitive verb, is common 
not only in English, but in Latin and Greek. 

L 144. Insert his place after changed. Analyse aa though it were 
he had not ever changed, kc 

I 145. Eepeat by doctrines^how after he [was] unpractised to 
fawn. To fawn \b an adverbial adjunct of unpractised. (Or. 372,. 2. 
An. 31, 2.) Repeat he was unpractised to before seek. The oonjunc- 
tion or implies an alternative, and therefore involves two complete 
sentences. 

I. 147. To prize, &c., forms the object of Aod learned^ 
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• /. 148. More skiUed, kc This phrase is rather loosely conDected 
with the rest of the sentence. Perhaps the best way will be to treat 
it as a nominative absolute, he being more skiUed, Axn It then forms 
an adverbial adjunct to the predicate had learned. To raise, &o., 
and to rise are adverbial adjuncts of skiUfd, In raising and in rising 
would have the same grammatical force. Than [he vms skilled] to rise 
is an elliptical adverbial clause qualifying nioref which qualifies skiUed. 
Than is an adverb qualifying skiUed in its own clause. On the con- 
stniction of these sentences see Or. 549 — 559 ; An, 150—165. 

**My father's education," says the Man in Black in the Citizen of 
the Worldf ''was above his fortune, and his generosity greater than 
his education. .... He told the story of the ivy-tree, and 
that was laughed at ; he repeated the jest of the two scholars and 
one pair of breeches, and the company laughed at that ; but tiiie 
story of Taffy in the sedan-x^air was sure to set the table in a roar. 
Thus his pleasure increased in proportion to the pleasure he gave ; he 
loved all the world, and fancied that all the world loved him. . . • 
We were told that universal benevolence was what first cemented 
society ; we were taught to consider all the wants of mankind as our 
own ; to regard the human face divine with affection and esteem ; he 
wound us up to be mere machines of pity, and rendered us incapable 
of withstanding the slightest impulse made either by real or by fic- 
titious distress : in a word, we were perfectly instructed in the art of 
giving away thousands, befcnre we were taught the necessary qualifi- 
cations of getting a farthing." 

I, 152. Whose beard — breast. An adjective clausei qualifying 
beggar. 

I 154. Bepeat the subject spendthrift wit^ its adjuncts before had, 
AUowed forms a complement to the verb of incomplete predication had, 

I 155. Bade is incorrect ; it should be either bid or bidden. The 
exigencies of metre should never be pleaded as a justification of what 
is simi^y bad grammar. 

L 156. Bepeat the broken soldier kindly bade to eta^ befoie each of 
the following predicates. 

L 157. Tales of sorrow done (L e. finished) is a nominative absolute, 
forming an adverbial adjunct to shouldered, 

I, 158. ffow fields were won, A substantive clause, the object of 
showed, 

L 161. Careless^ &c This is a rather loosely constructed sentence 
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(compare /. I4S}. GraznmaticaUy, cardeas onght to agree with pity^ 
but that is scarcely the sense intended. It will perhaps be best 
to treat it as though it were, he hemg careless, &c This nominatiye 
absolute will then form an adverbial adjunct to gave, 

L 166. A separate sentence must be made with each of the pre- 
dicate verbs watdied, vsept^ prayedy and felt, 

I, 167. As a bird—shies. This is an adverbial clause^ qualifying 
each of the predicates tried, reproved, allured, and Ud, wiiii each of 
which it must be repeated, as a separate sentence must be made with 
each of them. 

I, 172. Repeat tohere before sorraiff. We thus get a second adjec- 
tive clause qualifying bed, 

I, 175. Eepeat the adverbial adjunct at 7ns control with tiie pre* 
dicates came and whispered, 

I, 179. From his lips forms an attributive adjunct of truth, (fir, 
362, 4. An, 20, 4.) 

2. . l&l. The service past, A nominative absolute, forming an 
adverbial adjunct to ran, 

I, 189. Notwithstanding his exquisite poetic diction, the gram- 
matical structure of Goldsmith's sentences is frequently obscure, and 
sometimes careless and inaccurate. The passage before us is of this 
kind. The structure of it seems to be changed in the course of it, 
so that the main subject, cliff, is left without any verb attached to 
it. At least, it seems most natural to take that lifts its awfid form, 
[thati swells from the vale, and [tha£\ midway leaves the dorm, as three 
adjective clauses qualifying diff. The simplest alteration by which it 
can be reduced to a grammatical shape is to introduce the words 
on tfie head of before soTne diff, and strike out the words on its head at 
the end. Eternal sunshine settles on the head of, &c., will then be the 
main clause. The whole sentence, however, is an adverbial one, 
attached to the preceding predicate had in I, 188. 

With the preceding description of the village preacher, we may 
compare the contrast introduced by Cowx>er, in the second book of 
the Task, I, 372, &c. 

"I venerate the man whose heart is warm. 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life. 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause. 
To such I render more than mere respect. 
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Whose actions say that they respect themselves. 
But loose in morals, and in manners vain. 
In conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse ; 
Frequent in park with lady at his side, 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes, 
But rare at home, and never at his books, 
Or with his pen, save when he scrawls a card ; 
Constant at routs, familiar with a round 
Of ladyships — a stranger to the poor ; 
Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 
And well prepared, by ignorance and sloth, 
By infidelity and love of world. 
To make God's work a sinecure ; a slave 
To his own pleasures and his patron's pride : 
From such apostles, ye mitred heads. 
Preserve the church ! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn. 
Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain. 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge. 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too ; affectionate in lookj 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold the picture ! Is it like ? — Like whom ? 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip. 
And then skip down again ; pronounce a text ; 
Cry — ^hem ; and reading what they never wrote. 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work. 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene !" 

I. 193. There is little doubt that the following sketch is also a por- 
trait from life, and that the original was Thomas Byrne, Goldsmith's 
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own instructor in his early years. See Outline of the Life of Oold- 
mfUthj p. y. 

l. 194. With Uos8(ymed-~gay, This part of the description, we are 
told, is taken from the actual situation of the school-house at Idssoy. 
Beside yon — gay, there, and in Ms noiay mansion, are co-ordinate 
adverbial adjuncts of toMghL 

L 198. After every truant knew repeat him wdL 

L 200. The day's disasters. That is, the disasters that were likely 
to befal them in the course of the day. Disaster implies (etymolo- 
gically) that which comes from an evU star, 

I, 202. For many, &c. The force of the conjunction fitr is here 
very feeble. The clause is grammatically attached to the predicate 
laughed. In sense it relates to the unexpressed idea^ / speak of jokes, 
or something of that kind. 

L 205. If [he uhis] severe in a/ught. An elliptical adverbial dattse 
of condition, attached to the predicate was, 

I, 207. How much he knew, A substantive clause, the object of 
dedared. {Or, 414. An. 73.) 

I, 208. [ThaJC[ he could torite amd cipher too is a substantive clause 
in apposition to the subject i^ which it explains and enlarges. (Or, 
528, a. An, 123.) 

L 209. Before terms repeat he could, 

L 210. That he could gauge, A substantive clause in imposition to 
story, to which accordingly it forms an attributive adjunct. 

L 211. In arguing is an attributive adjunct of skUL Note that 
• arguing is a gerund, — ^that is» a verbal substantive, not a participle. 
{Or. 200, 201, 202.) 

I, 212. For e'en — aU he knew, A complex adverbial clause, 
qualifying owned. The elliptical adverbial clause though he was van- 
quished qualifies could. While loords — around, [whUe\ still they 
gaaed, and while still the wonder — knew, are three adverbial clauses 
also attached to could argue. Thai one emaU head — knew is a 
substantive clause in apposition to unmder, {Or, 528, b. An. 1^24.) 
[Tha£\ he knew is an adjective clause qualifying all, 

L 219. Village inns, such as that described in the following lines, 
are not conmion in Irish villages, and whiskey is more likely to be 
met with than nut-brown ale. The poet appears to have bad English 
rather than Irish localities in view. An ale-house was bmlt by Mr. 
Hogan on the supposed site of the one here described, and named 
the * Three Jolly Pigeons.' 
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L 220. Where once — eye. An adverbi&l clause, co-ofdinate with 
near yonder thorn, and qualifying the predicate lies, 

L 221. Where — mepired, where grey-beard — retired, where village 
'—profound, and [where] newi — rouncl, are adjective dauaes qualify* 
ing house. {Or. 420. An. 77.) 

L 224. TTicM their ale [was old]. An elliptical adverbial clause, 
qualifying older. Than is an adverb, qualifying old in its own 
olaose. {Or. 267, note ; 549, b. An. 151.) 

L 227. Repeat imagination fondly stoops to traee before the white- 
washed waU, the nicely sanded floor, and so on for the rest of the 
objects enumerated. 

L 232. The twelve good rules. These were : " L Urge no healths ; 
SL Profane no Divine ordinances ; S. Touch no state matters ; 4. Re- 
veal no secrets ; 5. Pick no quarrels ; 6i. Make no comparisons ; 
7. Maintain no ill opinions ; 8. Keep no bad company; 9. Encourage 
novice; 10. Make no long meals ; 11. Repeat no grievances; 12. Lay 
no wagers." Mr. Hogan is said to have had considerable trouble in 
recovering these old rules. 

T?ie royal game of goose. This game was played on a board 
divided into sixty-three squares. At every fourth and fifth square 
in succession was the figure of a goose; and if the cast thrown by the 
player fell upon a goose, he moved forward double the number of his 
throw. (See Struts s Sports and Pastimes, p. 336.) 

L 233. When winter chilled the da/y. This, which is properly an 
adjective clause, is here used substantively, governed by except. It 
is analogous to such phrases as tUl then, before now, fta 

t 235. While broken — row. This must be taken as an adverbial 
cdause qualifying gay, 

L 237. The complete predicate is could reprieve, made up of the 
verb of incomplete predication cotdd, and its complement rqmeve, 

L 239. Obscure forms the ocmiplement to the predicate sinks. 

L 243. After news repeat shall prevaiL The barber's tale : in full, 
no more the barber's tale shall prevaiL 

I. 245. The word smdih is of course of the same root as the verb 
emite, but there is no occasion to derive it from the inflected toxm, 
smiteth. The th of the noun is radical, not inflectionaL After shall 
dear repeat to hear. 

I. 246. In full : no more the smith shall reUtxhis ponderous strength 
to hear» FUl up the following clause in a similar manner. The 
sentence is contracted, (Or, 404^ 405. An 63, 64.) 
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I, 248. Cartful forms the complement of the verb sJiaU he found. 
To see, &c., is an adverbial adjunct of careful. 

The bliss go round. This is a substantive phrase, made up of a 
verb in the infinitive mood {go) and a subject {bliss), answering to the 
accusative and infinitive in Latin. 

I, 251. Yes is an interjection, and does not enter into the structure 
of the sentence. With the imperative let supply its subject ^u or 
you understood. Deride is the complement of the verb of incomplete 
predication let. After deride introduce these simple blessings — train, 
and before the proud repeat lei, 

I, 253. In full : one native charm is more dear to me than aU the 
gloss of art is dear to me ; one native charm is vnore congenial to my 
heart than aU the gloss of art is congenial to my heart. The clauses 
beginning with than are in the adverbial relation to the preceding 
comparatives. {Or, 548, &c. An, 149, &c.) 

I. 259. To bring this sentence to a form that admits of analysis 
put in before the long pomp and the midnight masquerade, and leave 
out in these. 

I, 261. Ere — obtain. An adverbial clause qualifying sickens, 

I, 264. If this be joy. This is a substantive clause, the object 
of a^hs. If, being here equivalent to wJtether, becomes an indirect 
interrogative word. {Or, 419. An, 76.) 

I, 266. The rich man^s joys increase, the poor marCs joys decay. 
These are two substantive phrases made up of a verb in the infinitive 
with a subject (see note on I. 248). After increase repeat who survey. 
These two lines form no part of the complete sentence, which begins 
in I, 267. 

I, 267. To judge how wide — land is a substantive phrase in apposi- 
tion to the subject it, to which consequently it forms an attributive 
adjunct. How wide — land is a substantive clause, the object of 
judge, {Or, 414. An, 73.) Wide forms the complement of the 
verb stand. Between a splendid — land had better be taken as an 
attributive adjunct of limits, {Or. 362, 4. An. 20, 4) 

L 269. Proud forms the complement of the predicate sweUs, 

I, 271. Beyond the miser's wi^ forms an attributive adjunct of 
hoards. 

I, 274. 7%6 same forms the complement of the predicate leaves, 
{Or. 395.) 

I, 275. This idea is one which had taken firm hold of Goldsmith's 
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mind. He had no perception of the fact that the man who by 
commerce or manufactures produces the wealth by which com may 
be purchased elsewhere, supplies the wants of the community quite 
as effectually as the man who grows it in his own fields, so that in that 
point of view the community is no loser. Goldsmith's feeling on the 
subject was, however, not altogether without foundation, and it has 
been necessary quite recently to alter the law of settlement, in order 
to remove one of the temptations that have long led to the harsh and 
unjust banishment of the poor from certain estates and parishes. 

L 276. That supplied many poor. An adjective clause qualifying 
space, 

L 277. Before space repeat the man of wealth and pride takes up ; 
and before his paries repeat the man of wealth and pride takes up spo/ce 
for, 

I 278. Proceed as in Z. 277. 

I. 281. Where solitary sports are seen, ' An adjective clause quali- 
fying seiU. {Or, 420. An. 11,) 

I, 283. In full : each needful product flies around the world for 
{i, e, to procure) aU the luxuries which the world supplies. 

L 285. While thus-^faU, An adverbial clause attached to the 
predicate ^te«. 

L 287. As some — supplies. An adverbial clause, which must be 
attached to the predicate /a^'e^ in L 295. 

While youth conflrme her reign is a subordinate adverbial clause 
qualifying secure, 

I, 290. Nor shares, &c In analysing, read as some fair female — 
Ksr reign shares not, &c This adverbial clause is constructed like the 
preceding. 

21 291. In analysing, leave oat but, and repeat as before she. This 
complex adverbiid clause is also attached to^re«. 

For charms arefraU is an adverbial clause attached to are. The 
whole complex adverbial clause, when those— frail, qualifies shines, 

I. 297. Verging, &c. That is: the land verging to decline. A 
nominative absolute, forming an adverbial adjunct, which must be 
repeated with each of the predicates rise, strike, and surprise. The 
adverbial clause while scourged — hand must also be repeated with 
each of those predicates. 

I, 302. Garden and grave are in apposition to country, to which 
accordingly they form attributive adjuncts. {Or, 362, 2. ^n. 20, 2.) 
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L 303. In analyring leave out ah ! where, 

2. 304. To escape, ko,, forms an adverbial adjunct (of poipCNse) to 
ehaU reside, 

L 305. if to swne — blade. An adverbial clanse of condition 
attached to divide. It must also be repeated with, is denied. Strayed 
most be taken as an attributive adjunct of h^ 

U 309. If sped. That ia, if he be sped : an adverbial clause 
attached to toaUs, 

L 310. To see — not share, A substantive jdirase, consisting of an 
infinitive mood with its adjuncts {Or, 352, 3), fonning the subject 
of waits understood. After s?hare repeats waits him there. 

L 311. To see — mankind, A substantive phrase, constructed like 
the preceding. To pamper luxaryy and to thm mankind, form 
adverbial adjuncts of combined, {Or, 372, 2. ^n. 31, 2.) 

I, 313. Aher joys supply which, 

L 315. Here must be taken as an adverbial adjunct of fitters. 
Such a dislocation of the words would not be tolerable in prose. The 
whole clause tokile the courtier — brocade is an adverbial clause 
attached to plies, 

L 317. Here must be attached to display. See last note. 

I, 323. Sure is here used for surely. Troubles is the subject, and 
scenes the object, of the verb annoy, 

L 325. With these supply the subject noun ihofugMs, After tMne 
eyes supply the words to the, spot. The clause where the poor — lies 
is not an adverbial clause qualifying turn (it does not denote where 
the act of turning takes place), but an adjective clause qualifying 
spot understood. 

1. 330. As the primrose [which"] peeps beneath tJie tJiom [is swee(\ is an 
adverbial clause qualifying sweet 

I. 331. Her friends • [fied\ and her virtue fled are nominatives 
absolute, forming adverbial adjuncts of lays. {Or, 372, 5. An. 
31, 5.) 

I. 335. When idly — brown. An adjective clause, qualifying hour ; 
when being here equivalent to in which. {Or. 420. An, 77.) 

I, 337. For analysis we only want do thy fair tribes, the loveliest 
train, participate her pain. The repetitions may be omitted. 

I. 338. Thy fair tribes. That is, thy young women. There is no 
sense in speaking of these as a train, unless they are walking in pro- 
cession. A train is properly something which is draim cdong. In 
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fbe sentence before us, the words the lovetieat tixiAn ifxm an attri- 
imtiye adjunct of the subject tribea, 

L 342. The construction here is rather yague and indistinct. The 
dause w?iere half— between had better be taken as an adjective clause, 
qualifying either dimes or scene* 

t 344. Where wild — woe. This is an adverbial clause attached to 
go. The AUamOy or {mote properly) Alatamafta, is a river in Georgia, 
formed by the junction of the Ocmulgee and the Oconee. The town 
of Darien is situated on it near the mouth. Lord Carlisle once 
remarked with regard to this passage, '*I remember no English 
poet, except indeed it be Milton, who made more harmonious use 
ci proper names in his verses. I remember consoling myself with 
that couplet for a whole day while I was becalmed off the mouth of 
the Altama.*' 

L 346. Before the various insert are. Jbifferent forms the comple- 
ment of the verb of incomplete predication are^ and is qualified by 
the adverbial adjuncts far and from all that charmed h^ore. There 
qualifies the predicate verb are. 

I. 347. That dart a downward ray^ and \1hat'\fiercdy shed intolerable 
day, are adjective clauses qualifying suns. After day repeat are far 
different from aU that charmed before. The heat in Georgia is often 
intense and overpowering. 

I. 360. Before silent repeat where. We thus get two adjective 
clauses qualifying woods, where being equivalent to in which. (Or, 
420. An. 77.) After ding repeat are far different from all that 
charmed before. The young reader will bear in mind that the bat 
is not a bird, but a mammal, with long fore-legs and daws, over 
which a membrane is stretched. The vampire bats often hang 
together in immense clusters, hooked on to one another by their 
daws. 

I. 352. Where the dark scorpion^skies. We here get a succession 
of adjective clauses qualifying ^6^. 

I. 354. The rattling terrors, &c. This is a poetical mode of express- 
ing the terrible and vengefid rattlesnake. It is an imitation of a very 
conunon classical idiom. Thus, 'the might of Hercules' is often 
used in Greek as synonymous with * the mighty Hercules.* 

I. 356. Before savage repeat wJiere, and after than they repeat wait 
their hapless prey. Than they [are] murderous is an elliptical adver- 
bial clause, qualifying the adverb more, which itself qualifies mur- 
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deroWm The connective adverb tJian qualifies murderous understood. 
.On the construction of these clauses, see €hr, 549^ 6, &c. An, 151, 
*&c. 

U 358. After with the skies repeat are far different from all that 
charmed before, 

L 359. Before these insert are. 

I. 360. Repeat these are far different from before each of the follow- 
ing, the cooling brook, &c. 

L 362. Thefts of harmless love. That is, stolen kisses, and that 
sort of thing. 

I, 363. Here gloomed is used as a transitive verb. In I, 318 it is 
intransitive. The word is used as a verb by Chaucer, Spenser, and 
other poets. 

I. 365. When the poor — weep. We have here a succession of 
adjective clauses, qualifying day, in I, 363 ; or they may be taken 
as adverbial clauses, qualifying the predicate gloom£d. We get good 
sense according to either construction. Every pleasure past is a 
nominative absolute, forming an adverbial adjunct to hung. The 
words when the poor eodles, every pleasure past, must also be repeated 
with each of the following predicates, looked, took, wished, &c. 

I, 368. Beyond the western main is an attributive adjunct of seats, 
not an adverbial adjunct of wished, 

I, 371. To go to new found worlds should be taken as an adverbial 
adjunct of the predicate prepared. 

I, 372. Before wept repeat the good old sire, 

I, 378. Before left repeat the subject daughter, with its adjuncts. 
The object arms is understood, and must be inserted after lover's, 

L 382. In sorrow doubly dear is an attributive adjunct, or enlarge- 
ment of the object them, 

L 384. Silent is an alteration. It was decent in the first edition. 
Silent is a more appropriate epithet for gnef than for manliness, 

l. 386. In analysing this sentence, how iU will be taken aa an 
adverbial adjimct of the predicate are excJianged, just as if the 
phrase had been very ill instead of liow ill. In like manner, in the 
following sentence, how is constructed as if it were thus. The stmc- 
ture of relatives and interrogatives is often best seen by substituting 
the corresponding demonstrative word. 

L 389. By tliee forms an adverbial adjunct of grown, not of boast, 

I. 391. Large and more large are complements of the verb of 
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incomplete predication grow. Mass, with its adjuncts, may be taken 
as in apposition with they. It might also be taken as a complement 
of the predicate verb grow, 

I, 393. Sapped their strength and every part unsound are nomina- 
tives absolute, forming adverbial adjimcts of sink. The clause till 
sapped — sink is an adverbial clause attached to grow. Before spread 
repeat tiU sapped their strength and every part unsound they. The 
clause is constructed like the last. 

I, 397. Methinks, The construction of this phrase is explained in 
Or, 528, c An, 125. Thinks means seems (from the Anglo-Saxon 
thincan, 'to appear ;' in German, dUnken), and has for its subject the 
substantive clause [thaf] I seethe rural virtues leave the land. Me — ^that 
is, to me — is in the adverbial relation to thinks. As pondering here I 
stand is an adverbial sentence attached to thinks. The object of the 
verb see is the substantive phrase the rural virtues leave the land, a 
phrase analogous to the accusative with the infinitive in Latin. 

I. 399. In analysing, supply to the spot before where, Down was 
perhaps not intended to be precisely the equivalent of doumtoard in 
I. 401. It should perhaps be connected with the word place or spot 
understood {to the place dovm yonder where, &c.), while dovmward 
is attached to move, A rndancholy hand is of course in apposition to 
they, 

I. 408. Where sensual joys invade. This adverbial clause qualifies 
first, not fly. It marks under what circumstances Poetry is tfie first 
to fly, not where the act of flying takes place. 

I. 416. Fare thee ufeU, Fare is a verb in the imperative mood 
(see note on I. 51), having for its subject thou in I, 407 (which is 
repeated in U. 413, 415, 416). The noons Poetry, maid, nymph, &c., 
may be taken as in apposition to thou. There is no necessity for 
treating them as vocatives, though it would not be in^xyrrect to do so. 
So in Latin we often have the nominative in apposition to ^, as : 
Audi tupopulus Alhanus, The accusative tJiee after /are is not so 
easily accounted for. There must have been a shade of transitive 
meaning about fare, which escapes us in the ordinary use of the 
verb. 

I, 417. After tried supply, still let thy voice — dim^e. The following 
lines are not easy to analyse. The best way is to treat the passage as 
made up of a series of elliptical adverbial clauses, — if thy voice be tried 
on Tomd's cliffs ; if thy voice be tried on Fambamarca^s side ; if thy 

D 
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voke be tried where equinoctial fervours glow; if thy voice he tried 
where mnter wiups the polar world in mow. Then, on account of the 
conjunction or, which implies what is alternate, not what is con- 
comitant, with each of these clauses we must repeat still let thy voice — 
dime. The river Torno or Tornea falls into the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Pambamarca is (me of the heights of the Andes, near Quito. 

I. 421. The subject thou of the imperative mood let is understood ; 
voice is the object of let Redress, &c., forms the complement to the 
verb of incomplete predication let. 

I. 43A. To spurn, &.C., may be treated as a secondary object of 
teach; man being the primary object. So in the next sentence the 
substantive clauses that states^-btest, and tJiat trade^s^^sky, are 
secondary objects of teaxih. 

I. 426. Though [they be] very poor. An elliptical adverbial clause, 
qualifying may be. 

I. 427. The last four lines of this poem were contributed by 
Dr. Johnson. 

I. 428. As ocean — away. This adverbial clause qualifies hastes. 

I. 429. The whole clause from iohile to sky is an adverbial clause 
qualifying hastes. The subordinate adverbial clause as rocks — sky 
qualifies d^y. 



APPENDIX 

The mode of writing out the analysis of sentences, which is adopted 
in the * English Grammar,' 500—572 (An, 97—181), is perhaps the 
least troublesome ; but, if it be preferred, the process may be con- 
ducted by writing down at once in horisontal lines, and at the top of 
parallel columns, all the possible components of the sentences that 
may have to be analysed, and then tabulating the results of the 
analysis, as in the annexed examples, where l^e left-hand column 
indicates the passage of the poem, or the subordinate clause which is 
the subject of analysis. The first or main analysis indicates with 
perfect distinctness the relation of the subordinate clauses to the 
entire sentence. A very large sheet of paper must be taken for the 
purpose, to avoid confusion. 
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ons Examples. 12mo. Ss. 6d. cio«-h. 

Nev4Ks Mathematical Examples, A graduated series of 

Elementary Examples, in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigonometry, and 
Mechanics. Crown 8vo. With Answers. 88. 6d. cloth. 

Soid also in eepare^e Paris, without Answers ;— 

Arithmetic, 28. 6d. i Trigonometry and Logarithms, 28. 6d. 

Algebra, 28. 6d. 1 Mechanics, 28. 6d. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BT 



NATURAL FHILOSOFHY, GHEHISTRT, Etc. 
Lardner^s Museum of Science and Art, Complete in 12 

Single Volnmefl, I8s., ornamental boards ; or 6 Doable Ones, £1 Is., c1. lettered. 
*«* AUo^ handtomely hatf-hound mwroeeo, 6 vo/timei, £1 lis. 6d. 

CoNTCNTs: — The Planets; are they inhabited Worlds? Weather Prognostics. Po« 

fnlar Fallacies in Qaestions of Physical Science. Latitudes and Longitudes. Lnnar 
nflnences. Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. Railway Accidents. Light. Com- 
mon Things.— Air. Locomotion in the Uuiteid States. Gometary Inflaences. Common 
Things.— Water. The Potter's Art. Common Things.— Fire. Looomot|pn and Trans- 
port, their Inflnence and Progress. The Moon. Common Things.— The Earth. The 
Electric Telegraph. Terrestrial Heat. The Sun. Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Baro- 
meter, Safety Lamp, and Whitworth's Micrometric Apparatus. Steam. The Steam 
Engine. The Eye. The Atmosphere. Time. Common Things.— Pumps. Common 
Things.— Spectacles— The Kaleidoscope. Clocks and Watches. Microscopic Drawing 
and Engraving. The Locomotive. Thermometer. New Planets.— Leverrier and Adami*s 
Planet. Magnitude and Minuteness. Common Things.- The Almanack. Optical 
Images. How to Observe the Heavens. Common Things. — The Looking Glass. Stellar 
Universe. The Tides. Colour. Common Things.— Man. Magnifying Glasses. In- 
stinct and Intelligence. The Solar Microscope. The Camera Lucida. The Magic 
Lantern. The Camera Obscura. The Microscope. The White Ants ; their Manners 
and Habits. The Surface of the Earth, or First Notions of Geography. Science and 
Poetry. The Bee. Steam Navigation. Electro-Motive Power. Thunder, Lightning, 
and the Aurora Borealis. The Printing-Press. The Crust of the Earth. Comets. 
The Stereoscope. The Pre-Adamite Earth. Eclipses. Sound. 

Lardner^s Animal Physics^ or, the Body and its Functions 

familiarly Explained. 520 Illustrations. Uniform with the ''Hnseam of Science 
and Art." 2 vols., small 8vo. each 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Dr. Lardneif^s Popular Series of Papers from the 

** Museum of Science and Art," arranged according to subjects. Bach subject, 
or group of subjects, illustrated by Engravings on Wood, complete in itself, with 
a Title and Wrapper, price 6d. 



How to observe the Heavens— The New 
Planets — Leveriier and Adams's Planet 
Astronomical Instruments, 6d. 

Steam and Steam Engine. 6d. 

Time, its Measure and Reckoning Ex- 
plained. 6d. 

The Microscope. 6d. 

Clocks and Watches — Electromotive 
Power. 6d. 

The Electric Telegraph (Treble Number). 
Is. 6d. 

The Almanack Explained. 6d. 

The Planets; are they Inhabited Worlds? 
6d. 

Tho Potter's Art. 6d. 

First Notions of Geology (Double Num- 
ber.) Is. 

Comets and Cometary Influences. 6d. 

Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. 6d. 

The Pre-Adamite Eaith. (Double Num- 
ber.) Is. 

Earth, Air, Fire and Water. 6d. 

The Locomotive: Railway Accidents. 6d. 

The Eye, Magnifying Glasses, Spectacles 
and JSTaJeJdoscope. 6d. 



Sun, Moon, Latitudes and Longitudes, 
and Tides. 6d. 

Thermometer, Barometer, Safety Lamp, 
Whitworth's Apparatus, Pumps, Print- 
ing Press. 6d. 

Locomotion and Transport. — Locomotion 
in the United Stated, (id. 

Terrestrial Heat and Meteoric Stones. 
6d. 

Optical Images, Looking-Glasses, Stereo- 
scope. 6d. 

Magnitude and Minuteness, Science and 
Poetiy, Popular Fallacies, Lnnar Influ- 
ences, Weather Prognostics. 6d. 

Thunder and Lightnins, Aurora Borealis, 
Eclipses, Atmosphere, Sound. 6d. 

Light, Colour, Solar Microscope, Camera 
Lncida, Camera Obscura, Magic Lan- 
tern. 6d. 

Steam Navigation. 6d. 

The Surface of the Earth ; or First No- 
tions of Geography. 6d. 

Man : The Bee and White Ants : With 
Instinct and Intelligence. (Treble 
Number.) Is. 6d. 

The Stellar Universe. 6d. 



WALTON AND MABERLT. 



Lardner*8 Hand- Book of Natural Philosophy, 

1334 Cuts. Complete in 4 vols. 20s. 

%* Also iu Volumes separately as under — 
Mechanics, 5s. 1 Optics, ds. 

Hydrostatics, Pneumatics and Heat. 5s, J BUectricity, Magnetism, & Aoonatics. 6s. 

Lardner and DunkirCs Hand- Book of Astronomy. 

Second Edition. Revised. 35 Plates and 105 Illustrations on Wood. Complete 
in 1 vol., small 8vo., 7n. 6d. 

Lardner' 8 Natural Philosophy for Schools, 

328 Illustrations. Third Edition. 1 vol., large 12mo., Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Lardner*s Animal Physiology for Schools {chiefly taken 

from the ** Animal Physics")* 190 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Glossary of Scientific Term^for General Use. By Alexander 

Henrt, M.D. Small 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Lardner's Popular Geology, {From ^^ The Museum of 

Science and Art.") 201 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Lardner's Common Things Explained, Containing : 

Air— Earth— Fire— Water — Time— The Almanack — Clocks and Watches— Spec- 
tacles — Colour — Kaleidoscope— Pumps — Man— The Eye — The Printing Press— ^ 
The Potter's Art — Locomotion and Transport — ^The Surface of the Earth, or First 
. Notions of Geography. (From '*The Museum of Science and Art.") With 233 
Illustrations. Complete, 5s., cloth lettered. 

*»* Sold also in Two Series, 2s. 6d. jach, 

Lardner^s Popular Physics, (From " The Museum 

of Science and Art") With 85 illustrations. 28. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Lardne/s Popular Astronomy, (From *^ The Museum 

of Science and Art.") 182 Illustrations. Complete, 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
*«* Sold also in Two Series, 2s. 6d. and 2s. each. 

Lardner on the Microscope, (From " The Museum of 

Science and Art.") 1 vol. 147 Engravings. 2s. 

Lardner on the Bee and White Ants; their Manners 

and Habits; with Illustrations of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. (From ** The 
Museum of Science and Art.") I vol. 135 Illustrations. 2s., cloth lettered. 

Lardner on Steam and its Uses ; including the Steam 

Engine and Locomotive, and Steam Navigation. (From " The Museum of Science 
and Art.") 1 vol., with 89 Illustrations. 2s. 

Lardner on the Electric Telegraph. 

100 Illustrations. (From '*The Museum of Science and Art.") 12mo., 250 pages. 
28.. cloth lettered. 

Liebig^s Natural Laws of Husbandry, Svo, 10s, Qd, 
lAebig^s Letters on Modem Agriculture. Small Svo. 6*. 
Liebigs Familiar Letters on Chemistry, Fourth Edition^ 

Enlarged. Small 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

A Cruide to the Stars for every Night in tfcc Yeor* T-ts. 

Eight Planispheres. With an Introduction. %\o. b%.,^o\Xv. 
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8 WORKS PUBLI6H£D BT WALTON AND MABERLT. 

LOGIC 

De MorgarCs Formal Logic ; or, the Calculus of Inference^ 

Necessary and Probable. Sto. 6a. 6d. 

De MorgavkS Syllabus of a proposed System of Logic. 

8vo. Is. 

Neil's Art of Reasoning; a Popular Eaposition of the 

Principles of Logic, Indactiye and Dedactiye; with an Introductory Outline of 
the History of Logic, and an Appendix on recent Logical Deyelopments, with 
Notes. Crown 8to. 48. 6d., cloth. 

ENGLISH GOMBOSinOlSr. 

NeiVs Elements of Rhetoric ; a Manual of the Laws of 

Taste, including Uie Theory and Practice of Compositioa. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d., d. 



DBAWDTG. 

Lineal Drawing Copies for the earliest Instruction. Com' 

prising upwards of 200 sntjects on 24 sheets, mounted on 12 pieces of thick paste- 
board, in a Portfolio.'^ By the Author of ** Drawing for Tonng Children.** 68. 6d. 

Easy Drawing Copies for Elementary Instruction. Simple 

Outlines without Perspective. 67 subjects, in a Portfolio. By the Author of 
** Drawing for Touug Children.** 68. 6d. 

Sold alio in Two Sett, 
Sbt I. Twenty-six Subjects mounted on thick pasteboard, in a Portftdio. Sa. 6d. 

Set II. Forty-one Subjects mounted on thick pasteboard, in a Portfolio. Ss. 6d. 

The copies are sufficiently large and bold to be drawn from by forty or fifty children 

at the same time. 




SINGING. 
The Singing Master, Containing First Lessons in Singing^ 

and the Notation of Music; Rudiments of the Science of Harmony; The First 
Class Tune Book ; The Second Class Tune Book ; and the Hymn Tune Book. 
Sixth Edition. 8vo. 6s., cloth lettered. 

Sold also in Five Parts, any qf whiOi may be had separately, 

I. — First Lessons in Singing and the Notation of Music. 

8to. Is. 

//. — Rudiments of the Science of Harmony or Thorough 

Bass. 8to. Is. 

IIL—The First Class Tune Book. Thirty Single and 

Pleasing Airs, with suitable words for young children. 8yo. Is., 

IV, — The Second Class Tune Book. Vocal Music for 

yorth of different ages, and arranged (with suitable words) as two or three-part 
harmonies. 8v6. Is. 6d. 

V. — The Hymn Tune Book. Seventy popular Hymn and 

Psalm Tanes, arranged with a view of fif^ilitatiug the progress of Children learn- 
Ing' to aiug in parts, ftvo. Is. 6d. 
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